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ABSTRACT 

Systematic Human Relations Training (SHRT) is 
predicated on the basic assumption that there are certain core 
helper-offered conditions that are necessary in a helping 
relationship, i.€.# empathy, respect, warmth, concreteness, 
genuineness, self-disclosure confrontation, and immediacy. This# 
however, is only part of the model. The second basic assumption is 
that the preferred stages of problem exploration and resolution 
include the three steps, or goals, outlined by Carkhuff: helpee 
self-exploration leads to helpee understanding leads to appropriate 
helpee action. The author details these three steps and explores the 
concept of "helping is learning" as an element in training the 
paraprofessional. The SHRT model allows for different goals for 
different levels and/or amounts of training. The model indicates that 
an internship-type experience with an "expert" trainer is the 
preferred mode for developing a trainer. In addition, this paper 
reviews the process of training in systematic human relations as well 
as the qualifications necessary for a trainer or trainee. The author 
concludes by citing extensive research on groups trained through the 
SHRT model and proposes areas for future research. (Author/PC) 
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Introduction and Overview 

*f believe thai it is only fair to begin by .paying that when I first 
loarned Charles Truax and his colleagues were systematically training 
professionals and paraprofessionals alike in •'helping" skills, I had 
serious doubts about the process. As 1 began to study the papers that 
first originated from the Carl Rogers* group at the University of 
Wisconsin, then the Truax group at the University of Kentucky and later 
from the University of Arkansas, still later from the Carkhuff group in 
Buffalo, New York and at the American International College at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, the overwhelming mass of evidence began to support 
the possibility of certain helper-offered core conditions that when 
present in certain high levels led to helpee improvement and when absent 
or present in low levels led to helpee deterioration. Many of these 
studies have been reported in Truax and Carkhuff 's (1967) Toward 
Eff ective Counseling and Psychotherapy; Training and practice ; Carl 
Rogers, Gendlin, Kiesler, and Truax's (1967) The Therapeutic Relation- 
ship and its Impact; A Study of Psychotherapy with Schizophrenics ; 
Berenson and Carkhuff s (1^67) Sources of Gain In Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy ; Carkhuff and Berenson* s (1967) Beyond Counseling and Therapy ; 
Carkhuff *s (1969) two-volume Helping and Fluman Relations; A Primer for 
Lay and Professional Helpers ; Carkhuff 's (1971) The Development of Fluman 
Resources: Education, Psychology, and Social Change ; and Gazda, et al . 
(1973, in press) Human Relations Development; A Manual for Educators, and 
Human Relations Development: A Manual for Health Sciences . In addition 
to these references, a couple hundred studies at least have been reported 
in journals, and numerous models based on the concept of core conditions 
have appeared. Later in this paper I shall cite just a sample of the 
res- rch that has been done relative to the model that we adapted from 
th .ources that I have just cited. 

I believe that the impetus for the kind of research that led to 
models for systematic training in helping skills, originated with Carl 
Roger*s (1957) classic report entitled "The necessary and Sufficient 
Conditions of Therapeutic Personality Change." In this report Rogers 
speculated or hypothesized that there were certain therapist and client 
offered conditions that could be specified and (he specified them) if 
present would lead to "personality change.'* 

Most of the research focused on the therapist-offered conditions and 
much remains to be done relative to the client-of fereci conditions involved 
in personality change through the "helping relationship. 



Parts of this paper have been reproduced from Gazda, G.M., ^t. aU, (1973 
in press) Human Relations Development; A Manual for Educators and 
Human Relations Development; A Manual for Health Sciences. Boston; 
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TLjuo (1o(>s uol pQvmit me to dwell on the research that supports 
the isolation and doCinition of the core conditions (thorapi st-offered) . 
Let mo juf^t say at t!iis point that there seems to be rnoro evidenco to 
suppoi t the "facili tative" dimensions of empathy, unconditional positive 
regard or respect and c^tJinenoss than the more action-oriented dimensions 
added Later by Carkhuff. And even with the facilitative dimensions, 
Mitchell (1973) recently reported that with a heteroceneous sample of 
75 practicinc therapists in the United States, nenuinencss was the only 
therapist-of fort^d condition that was even itiodestly related to client 
change in indi vicinal psychotherapy. However, in spite of the equivocal 
support of the exi i,t(»n(:c of the core (Conditions, there is more evidence 
lo support such an approach to training than T find with any other model, 

Rationale of the Systematic Human Relations Training* Model 

Systematic Human Relations Training (SHRT) is predicated on the 
basic assumption that there arc certain core helper-offered conditions 
th'it Dvo qecessary in a helping relationship, viz,, empathy, respect, 
warni'*: (expressed primarily non-verbaUy) , concreteness, genuineness, 
sel f-disrlosurc, confrontation, and immediacy. But this is only part of 
the model. The second basic assumption is that the preferred stages of 
problem exploration and resolution include the three-steps, or goals that 
have been outlined by Carkhuff (1969ab); helpee self-exploration leads 
to helpee understanding, leads to helpee appropriate action/direction. 
Figures 1 and 2 illustrate this process. This process is described below. 

The Process of Helping 

Figure 1 contains the key concepts in the helping model developed 
by Carkhuff (1969ab; 1971b; 1972a). We begin with the procedural goals 
for basically normal individuals of all age levels. Of course, when 
dealing with a very young child, the adult communicates through direct 
action. For example, the adult communicates to the young child directly 
by cuddling, squeezing, feeding, cleansing, hugging, rocking, spanking 
and so on. Often he adds words to describe the action even when the child 
cannot understand the words, and he also responds to the young child 
with verbal and nonverbal media that express the way he feels about the 
child at the moment. 

The first phase of helping is directed tox^/ard establishing a base ^ 
or building a good relationship with the helpee. It might entail verbal 
expression, nonverbal expression, direct phvsical action, or a combination 
of all of these modes depending upon the age, intelligence, and degree 
of contact with reality of the helpee. 

Preparing f or a space shot and firing the rocket is analogous to the 
two basic phases cf helping: facilitation and action. Before a rocket 
can be fired many preparations must be made. First, a very strong base 
must be built under the rocket to hold it and to sustain the backward 
thrust when it is fired. Similarly, in a helping relationship, the helper 
must first use the less threatening ( facilitative) dimensions to prepare 
and sustain the helpee for the more threatening but often necessary 
action or initiative dimensions. If the helper carefully builds his base 
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with tho holpoc, ho will help ensure ais success when he becomes condi- 
tional with the helpee at a later action period • Carkhuff (1971a) 
.succinctly stated the importance of the facilitation phaso of helping, 
when he said, ''Even if you have just fifteen minutes to help, you must 
use five minutes or so respondlnp, facilitating to the helpee in order 
to find out for sure whore the helpee is before stxr-f-s/i.^ to put the 
picture to(>ether initiating and actinj> upon that picture*' (p, 22). 

Fa c i 1 i t a I i c,i < 1 i o - 1 s i o n s . The holpcr begins to build !u s base with 
thf help'^^e by first orj:)hasizing empathy , respect , and tv- arau:ii in his 
r(v.ponsos. (Cone; *t(»noss and f^enuinoness, thou,';h not ei(.[)ha.sizod durinp, 
this ^ohase"^ (see Kip,ure 7J <ran hardly be excluded from the interaction, 
pj^^are 2 shows hoi: ro.spondinf; with the facilitativo dimensions leads to 
Increased hel])ec e:<[)Loration (the first goal of helping)- 

To. achieve success in the first goal of helping, the helper must 
be able to refrain from acting on his judgments about the h^^lpee. 
Virtually no one can refrain from making evaluations or judgments about 
others, but we have found that a helper can refrain from acting on his 
judgments. This is especially important if his early evaluations or 
judgments are negative. For example, a helper may initially be repulsed 
by a helpee for a number of good reasons; nevertheless, if he can suspend 
acting on these feelings, he can usually discover something good or 
likeable about the helpee and at that point begin to invest in the helpee 
and build a base from which to work. If, after a reasonable time, the 
helper is unable to develop some interest in or positive feelings toward 
the helpee, he should refer the helpee to someone more likely to be able 
to help or refrain from assuming the "helping" role with the person 
whichever is relevant. 

•^Putting oneself in the shoes of another** and "seeing throu[^h che 
eves of another** are ways of describing empathy. Empathy appears to be 
the most important dimension in the helping process (Carkhuff 1969a, 
p. 202). Ff we cannot understand (empathize with) the helpee, we cannot 
help him, i.e., in the problem-solving sense of this model. 

Another facilltative dimension is respect. We cannot help someone 
if we have no faith in his ability to solve his own problems. Respect 
develops as we learn about the uniqueness and the capabilities of a 
helpee. It grows as ':e observe his efforts in many aspects of his life. 

Warmth or caring is closely related to empathy and respect. We 
tend to love or have concern for those we know (understand) and believe 
in (respect). It is difficult to conceive of being able to help some- 
one we do not caro for. (**IIelp** here means to **make adgnificant invest- 
ment in.") In this model, we have chosen to emphasize the communication 
of warmth primarily through nonverbal means. 

Transition dimensions — helper-oriented > As the helper begins to 
develop a base with the helpee through emphasising ernpathy, respect, and 
warmth, the helpee self-explores in greater and greater depth. In fact, 
the clue to whether or not che helper is beinp, successful in the early 
phase of helping is based on the def_,ree to which the helpee uses helper 
responses to make deeper and more thorough self-explorations. 
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Wilh ro|)oaLO(j i nt(»rchanp,oablc h?lpor rcnponsos (level 3) — 
rcr«poriso:5 Lhai r,ive ba k to the hoi poo essentially that which he has 
l^ivon to the helpei^ — the holpee oftcni begins to repeat himself and 
"spins his wheels*' or reaches a plateau of self-exploration and under- 
standLn{^;, It is at this point that the helper needs Lo draw upon some 
new dirnenjjions to oncoura(^e the helpeo to risk more sol f-exploration. 
The dimensions ol* concreteness, (genuineness, and self-disclosure are 
next carefull;' implemented (see Fip.ure 2). When the helper presses for 
r.reater concroteness or speeificity on the part of tho helpee, he intro- 
duces a certain do-rr»o of th'^eat, (This dimensions is sometimes the 
exception i.o the jv^noral pro[^ression from level 3 to A across phases- 
'nth so\?.Q individuals less concreteness may be allowed in the transition', 
phase than in tlie faciliiaLive phase because r.hey may need to "free 
associate" in order to elicit relevant material,) Grc- ter threat also 
occurs when the helper becomes more '>enuine and sets the sta^e (by his 
!noilclin(5 of (genuineness) for the helpee to become more (genuine. Helper 
self-disclosure encourages creator intimacy in the relationship, which 
can lead to increased throat to the helpee. [n other words, these 
three dimensions increase the I'lreat-lovel for the helrieo, and are thus 
similar to the action dimensions. Because they may be facilitating, as 
well as initiating , these dimensions are referred to as transition di- 
mensions. \n addition to the relationship between level of threat and 
the action phase, these three dimensions are also utilized in the problem- 
sol vin[» or planninj^ stap,es of the action phase. 

Specifically, concreteness refers to the helpee pinpointinj'^ or 
accurately label inp, his feelings and experiences- 'Ilio helper facilitates 
this by being specific himself, or at least as specific as the helpee 
has been (interchangeable). When he is more specific than the helpee, 
he is r>oing beyond where the helpee is, or he is additive ♦ If the 
helper's timi ny , of his use of additive concreteness is correct, the helpee 
can achieve greater understanding than when the helper was more vague 
about his problem or concern. 

Genuineness refers to the ability of the helper to be real or honest 
with the helpee. liis verbalizations are congruent with his inner 
f feelings. Whether or not the helper's genuineness is useful to the helpee 
will often depend upon the helper's ability to time his level of honesty 
so as to lead to greater trust and understanding. As Carkhuff (1971a, p. 21) 
has said, "Helping is for the helpee." Jf the helpee cannot utilize the 
helper genuineness, it may be useless or even hurtful. The saying "Honesty 
is the best policy" is not always correct, especially if brutal honesty 
is employed and the recipient is not cppable of dealing with it to improve 
himself. To illustrate, encounter groups are often harmful to certain 
persons, especially when, as is sometimes the ca.^e, frankness precedes 
the establishment of a solid base or relationship. 

Self-disclosure by the helper can lead to greater closeness between 
helper and helpee i f it is appropriate or relevant to the helpee 's 
problem. If the helper "has been v;here the i<elpce is at" and has found 
a solution to the problem, this can be reassi. ing to the helpee. Further- 
more, the helpee's potential solution may eve-' '^c 'similar to the one 
employed by the helper. The success of Alcoh'c<ics Anonymous and other 
self-help groups is related to this dimension, fhe drinking alcoholic, 
for example, looks to the "dry alcoholic" of AA fur the solution to his 
own problem. The "speaker" phase of AA thus uses the self-disclosure 
dimension • 
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ii'hon lu'lptM" !>(^Lf-cUsclosure is Mrcinature or iirelevant to the 
hclpee's problo»n, it: tends to coiini$>o the helpee and/or put tho 
focus on the helpor. 'fhorc is a dangor of sr.ealin(j tho si^otlip,ht when 
tho helper sclf-discloses prematurely and inappropriateL> ; therefore, 
self-disclosure should be used .sparinp.ly and only when it can be pre- 
dicted with a hifji degree of certainty that it will be relevant to the 
holpee's concerns and increase his understanding^, of his problem or 
identify the poLonLial action needed in its resolution. 

Transition dir'^n si on.s — helpce-oricntcd. The transition dimensions 
or ct»ncro^'»*;i(*s'. , •/inni nonoss , and sel f-disclobure can bo u.scd to predict 
lh'» dof,riM» of siKTcr..-; the helpee' s help-seekin[',. The dof^rf*o to which 
tjio b.elpoc* ran ho con^-T'cto about his problem (can labp] it accurately, 
Tor instance), ran ho honor,t and open with the helper, and can sclf- 
dinrloso at hi^'.h l^'^vol^ will detorrnino whether or not the helpee will, 
in fact, reccivr holf). Of course, the othf^r imporLant factor in the 
h(?lp-seGkin:; equation is tho helper. [f the helper chaces to be con- 
rrcto, f^enuino, and to self-disclose to a person who is incapable of 
holpinr, bin, tho hel[)oe may become disillusioned or, worse still, hurt, 
h'elpinf^ can bo for bettor or for worse (Trua:-: 6r Carkhuff, 1967, p. I^i3), 

The prospective helper can predict the relative success that he 
ini(];ht achieve with a ^^iven helpee. For example, the helper can rate the 
helpee on the scale for help-seekin[> , e.g., his ability to be concrete 
about his needs and problem, his ability to be genuine with the helper, 
and hi.s ability to disclose personally relevant material. 

if the prospective lielpee talks about his concerns in vague and 
<',eneral terms not concre::e), is observed to be plaving a role or 
relates in a superficial or phony manner (not genuine), and does not 
make personally relevant disclosures, the helper is relatively safe in 
predicting that the helpee will be difficult to help. Also, the process 
might require a relatively long period of time in developing the base — 
the first phase of helping — before any positive action may occur. 

Action dimensions . Tlie action or initiative phase of helping* 
mav be considered as the most important phase. It is In this phase 
that tough decisions are rnade and that hard work must be done. ft is 
the ultimate test of wliether or not the helper is, in fact, the "more 
knowing" individual and is tough and confident enough to believe both in 
his ov;n and his helpee* s ability to come up with a plan of action 
(strategy) and follow through on it when the going gets difficult, llie 
helper must be capable of helping develop a plan or strategy for the 
helpee that will lead to the successful resolution of the helpeeVs c\ r- 
rent problem and provide him at the same time with a method for attacking 
future problems. 

[f the helper has not resolved the particular problem or concern in 
(juestion, it is highly unlikely he can assist the: helpee. You cannot 
help someone else solve a problem that you have not resolved yourself is 
a maxim every helper must use to guide his helping attempts. If tho 
helper knows himself, he will be unlikely to enter into a helping relation- 
sin[) in a problem area that remains unresolved for himself. 

There is another cardinal rule in helping: One does not confront 
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nor cmphasi'/.o the action dimensions wntil ho has eornod the rlnh t, 
that is, has built the base» Wc often hear, especially from younr^ 
people, ••Tell it: like it is/* Tellirr, it like It is oftonjs tanta- 
mounc CO confrontir^c someone. We must emphasise once more that one can 
be most punitive or harmful when he is beinc brutally honest and con- 
frontine,- Confrontation, a key action dimension, can be extremely 
helpful \;hen the helpoe has learned, from earlier eKperience, that the 
helper is concerned about his welfare and cares enough even to risk the 
relationship to •'level" with him. 

Frequently, confrontation refers to dealing- with a discrepancy be- 
tween what the holi>cc has been saying about himself and what he has, in 
fact, been doinr;. A common confrontation is assisting; a helpee to face 
the reality of a sii:uation. The most threatening type of confrontation 
IS one that docs not allow the helpee to ''save face/' Tiiis is the type 
of confrontation that deals with the here and now. When vou catch a 
person behavin(> contrary to the way he claims to behave and you con- 
front him directly with it, it is difficult for him to deny it. He 
has few f^ood moans of defense and may use denial and other inappiopriace 
short-term mechanisms that have long-term disadvantaj^os. For example, 
if a mother catches her child in the cookie jar and accuses him of steal- 
inc cookies, the child may actually deny that he was taking a cookie. 
ITiis often happens; the child often denies reality when the external 
threat is great enough. Parents, teachers, and other significant adults 
often unknowingly toach children to lie and deny reality by their use 
of threats. Similarly, supervisors or other autho-rities may inad- 
vertently create a degree of fear or threat that loads their super- 
visees to deceitful behavior. 

The last dimension, immediacy, is often related to confrontation. 
It refers to what is really going on between helper and helpee* When 
the helpee is unaware of his reactions toward the helper, the helper 
may need to describe or explain them.' It includes •'telling it like it 
is^' between helper and helpoe in the here and now. The helpee can gain 
a better understanding of himself, especially how he affects others^ 
(in this case the helper), when the helper appropriately uses the im- 
mediacy dimension. Once again, he must time his employment of immediacy 
so that the helpee can .use it productively. 

ThQ productive use of the action dimensions of confrontation and 
immediacy can be guaranteed by taking the position that ''the customer 
(helpoe) is always right/' By this we simply mean that regardless of 
how brilliant and creative the responses of a helper may appear to be, 
if the helpee cannot use them in solving his problem, they are worth- 
less - if not harmful - to him. 

The courses of action that may be outlined for the helpee to 
achieve his goals or to give him direction may be many and varied. They 
may involve the physical, emotional, intellectual, and spiritual domains 
or all four. 

The courses of action that are selected to follow are not likely 
to be effective if the "whole^' person in the form of the helpee is not 
considered. Lazarus (in press) has developed a model that encourages 



the person to be considerod with ro^; )-»ct to his dot'icit.s in behavior, 
affect, sMsation, imaj^cry, cosnitiou, interpersonal relations and 
total health. When the deficits are also considered in conjunction 
with a person's assets, the "whole" person is beinf> involved and a 
complete program or course of action is possible. 

Carkhuff (1973) has provided a unique and systematic method for 
assistinn the helper and helpee explore the helpee's value syscem as 
it relates to potential courses of action to be undertaken. When this 
systen is related to that of Lazarus a complete system for problem 
solvin^j is available. 

The :irlnci|)l<v^^ involved in implonentin/*, a course of action recom- 
rr.ended by rarUhuff (196Va, p. 2^43) are summarized as follo\;s: (1) The 
helper nust check with the helpee at all stages of development and 
3 n,|n pn:nntation r.o b*» suro that what is planned or |)erfor:ned is rele- 
vant to the helpee 's ?*unctionin5. (2) The focus of change should 
usually be on the helpee first and only secondarily on the helpee' s 
relationships with others. (3) Only those measures or procedures that 
ensure the highest probability of constructive change are employed. 
(A). The emphasis is on outcomes and the achievement of attainable 
i^o^ls. The helper and helpee must be shaped by tlie feedback that they 
receive. 

Often the real test of a helper, as stated earlier in this paper, 
will be whether or not he and the helpee together can develop appropriate 
plans of action or programs for the helpee. Frequently the helpee will 
be unable to develop completely his o\/n course of action and will require 
help in structuring his program. When the helpee cannot participate 
fully in the program; planning, Carkhuff (1969a) cautions the helper to 
develop programs that will "enable the helpee to carry some of the 
burden of responsibility for his own life" (p. 243). 

Helping is Learning 

As the helper shows empathy, respect, and warmth, the helpee explores 
himself and his problem. As the helper continues to show empathy, 
respect and warmth, and displays appropriate levels of concreteness, 
genuineness, self-disclosure, and confrontation, the helpee bef^ins to 
understand himself and his problem. After the base is built, the helper 
uses high levels of confrontation and immediacy to help the helpee take 
action or find direction. 

This description is oversimplified, but generally this is the pattern 
of helping. An important understanding is that during this process the 
helper is really reinforcing certain behaviors and extinguishing others. 
Showing empathy, respect, and warmth generally reinforces whatever the 
helpee savs or does, which increases the probability of self- and 
problem exploration. 

Responding with appropriate levels of concreteness, genuineness, 
self-disclosure and confrontation (only about discrepancies in what the 
helpee is saying) results in more selective reinforcement. The helper 
is no longer speaking strictly from the helpee* s point of view. He 
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bof/m?} lo i'ocui^ on the aspects oi ho )ca bchcivior that ho thinks will be 
more productive; ho bo^^ins to relate more of his o\m feelinf^s that re- 
inforce in a certain direction, and he points out discrepancies in 
hoi pee bohavior. These helper behaviors increase the probability that 
the helpee will understand himself and his problem, 

if an adequato relationship has been established, high levels of 
confrontation clearly reinforce certain kinds of behavior and extin- 
p,uish others. These helper responses increase the probability that the 
helpee will act on hii; problem and try to find some direction to follow 
that may solve his problom. 

The art of helplnj/^ is first knowinj^ how to respond helpfully and 
then knov.'int;; when to uso intorchan[»,eable re.sponses bv to use hip,her 
level responses ernfjlovinj^ the various core dimensions. Many beginning 
helpers learn to show interchangeable einpathy, respoct, and warmth, but 
nevor becou.e capable of displaying other more action-oriented dimensions. 
Thcv often say, *'I don't want to be responsible if he makes the wrong 
decision so I alx:?,ys make sure it's his decision" or "I don't want him 
to become dependent on others to make his decisions." Tliese are legiLimate 
concerns but they laust be kept in perspective. 

The helper Xv'ho displays only interchangeable empathy, respect, and 
warmth is not very selective in what he reinforces. This often results 
in the helpeo accepting his problem as a permanent part of himself in- 
stead of solving it. If he is rewarded for discussing his problem ove^ 
and over without moving it^rt/ some conclusion, he becomes desensitized to 
the problem and begins to think it's OK to have this problem. It's like 
the thirty-vear-old nan who went to a psychotherapist for his bed-wetting 
problem. For several months the therapist displayed much empathy and 
respect. Later, when asked whether he had quit wetting the bed, the young 
man exclaimed, "No, but T feel a lot better about it now!" 

It is extremely important for helpers to be aware of what behaviors 
they are reinforcing. The art of helping includes knowing what behaviors 
to reinforce at a given time and hov/ to do it as well as knowin g which 
behavior to extinguish and how to extinguish it affectively. 

Goalf; of Systematic Human Relations Training 

Our Sih'^iT model allows for different goals for different levels and/or 
amounts of training, lie have found that with approximately 20 hours of 
training the trainee^ can "master" the facilitative dimensions at mini- 
mally helpful levels; with an additional 20 to 30 hours of training they 
can add the transition dimensions to the facilitation dimensions mastery; 
and with 20 to 50 hours of training they can achieve mastery with the 
action or initiative dimensions along with facilitation and transition 
dimensions. In approximately 100 hours, the higher functioning trainees 
can become trainers. An intornship-type experience with an "expert" 
trainer is suggested as a preferred mode for developing a trainer. 

Specific Capabilities 

Facilitation skills. As cited earlier, for minimum training of 
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approximately 20 Iioin;r, , wo expect th( trainer to bo ablo to practice 
^',oocl attondini; behavior, includini^ alility to perceive at between level 
1 and level .5 on tho Index of Percoi)t::on (see Human Relations Deve lop - 
not: t; A yoniial for Kducators ) and, to respond at level 3 or above with 
empathv, respect, and warmth on the Index of Responding (see Huinan 
Relations Developrnont:! A ilanual for £ducai:ors ) or in standard or "con- 
stant" role situations as evaluated by expert judges using the Empathy 
Scale, Respect Scale, Warmth Scale or the Global Scale (see Human 
Relations Dovelopmontt A Manual for Educators * ) ■ 

Tacilitation action (transition) skills . After ^lO to 50 hours of 
training, the trainees are able to give more level 3 and ^\ responses 
because thev can now "go beyond" the level of immediate awareness or sur- 
face expression of feelings of the helpee and they can begin t.o initiate 
out of their o\m oxnorience utilizing the dimensions of concreteness, 
genuineness and self-disclosure in assisting the helpee understand his 
probler.s. As in evaluating the facilitation skills, the trainee is 
evaluated on the Concretertess Scale, Genuineness Scale, Self-disclosure 
Scale or the Global Scale. 

At this stage the trainee* S perceptual index approaches .5 based on 
the Index of Perception. 

Action (initiative) stage . With somewhere between 50 to 100 hours 
of training the •'average** trainee achieves mastery of the ability to 
respond with confrontation and immediacy at level 3 or above as measured 
on the Confrontation Scale, Immediacy Scale or Global Scale in either a 
written context or simulated standard role context. In addition the 
trainee has the ability to utilize the Carkhuff matrix for eliciting 
decision-making using values and alternative solutions to problem solving 
plus the ability to utilize the Lazarus system of BASIC ID. In other 
words, the trainee is capable of using systematic procedures for develop- 
ing a helpee program for problem resolution. At this stage the trainee 
is expected to be cognizant of the need to continue to add to his re- 
pertoire of intervention strategies, to maintain his energy level through 
a regular program of ex^-::isc and proper nutrition, and to commit him- 
self/herself to a reginen of ontinuous self-appraisal and personal growth. 



Effective training for paraprofessionals, involves as it does with 
professionals also, the essential conditions in all or almost all types 
of teaching-learning situations: tell, show, and do. That is, the 
trainee is first given an explanation or a rationale for the training 
model. This is done didactically and supplemented with figures, slides, 
illustrative examples, et cetera . Next the trainer models v;hat he expects 
the trainee to do, and finally the trainer asks the trainee to do the 
exorcise. This system is repeated for each new core dimensions or concept. 
Homework is also assigned bctv;oen training sessions to ensure the transfer 
of training from the training session to everyday interactions. Trainees 
are encouraged to practice on strangers or relative strangers since close 
friends or family may at first interpret the new^ behavior as phony until 
the trainee is able to integrate it into his own style. 



Process of Training in Systematic Human Relations 
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Ks.sc mially , the trainer trains as ho lives, i,o., ho omploys the 
core di!::ensions \ni\i tralnoos in the sanio relative sequence in 
building his relationship with th« trainees as he asks thorn to do with 
their contacts/holpoos. Tho first ijoal is to reduce the threat level 
in the pxoup so that: tho trainee is willinp, to try out new resoonsos 
without fear of criticism. The ultimate goal is for the trainee to 
master the ratine scales, especially the Global Scale so that he becomes 
his own critic in otit-of-traininc sessions. 

Paraprofessiopals or functional professionals, a Iji Carkhuff (1 
also prefrr func:i:Lonal professionals) are interested in procedures that 
r^ro f^^foct JVC. TliCroforo, we t?rnphasize how to pi^oceod or how to self- 
ovaluato the ef^'ocls o^' their respondinf^ on tho helpee and act on the 
feedback from the helpee. 

We bOj,in witli toachinr^ attendinp./listeninf; skills because they are 
pro-requisite to understanding^ and further opportunity to help. IF you 
do not understand a helpee, you cannot take the next steps in helping. 

The Trainee 

The trainee may corne from any and all walks of life. The basic 
pre-requisite is that he wants to icprove his interpersonal, communications, 
and helpin., skills— receptivity to training. In addition, he should be 
in f^ood physical and emotional health and not rigid and judgmental. It 
helps if the trainee has a f;;ood vocabulary cf "feeling" words, but more 
inportant is his determination to learn and v;illinp,ness to be ev;.luated 
and self-evaluate, h'e/she, of course, should be acceptable to his poor 
group so that he can function within it as a •'helper." 

The trainee must have respect and appreciation for the ability of 
another person to take responsibility for and resolve his/her problems. 
The trainee must be able to refrain from taking over for the helpee. 

The Trainer 

Tho trainer must have all of the personal qualities of the trainee 
just described and in addition he/she must have a large repertoire of 
examples and experiences relevant to the trainees. The trainer must 
also have a great deal of creative talents to develop training materials 
such as audio-video and the like. 

Carkhuff (1969a) enumerates several distinct advantages that the lay 
helper seems to have over the professional practitioner: 

lie appears to have a greater ability (1) to enter the 
milieu of the distressed; (2) to establish peer-like relations 
with persons needing help; (3) to take an ajtive part in the 
c]ient*s total life situation; (A) to empathize more effectively 
with the clientVs style of life; (5) to teach the client, 
within the client* s o\m frame of reference more successful 
action; and (6) to provide the client with an effective 
transition to higher levels of functioning within the social 
system (p. 10). 
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Groi'ps Trained Thr).ich the .Systematic: 



HiHnan Relations Trainin/i Model 



The traineoj; of this model ran{',o from in-patient psychiatric patients 
to psychiatrists and })sychiatry residents. Of course, t:he psych. atri sts 
and psychiatry rosulcnits could not be classified as paraprofossionals, 
Most research studies have concentrated on traininp, paraf)rofessionals to 
develop p,ood intorpor.sonal communication or helping skills; however, 
considerably fo\;c;r have evaluated the effectiveness of the para- 
[jrofessionals as peer helpers once thev were trained • 

liofore i reviet; sono of the researcl. of SlIRT with paiMprof essi onals, 
i think one needs to recognize than some people who are professionals in 
their traininr, n*ay not be professionals in hoLpini^ skills and therefore 
even thou-h they are highly trained in some professional area they would 
be paraprofessional s i.i the area of interpersonal relations, llius 
teachers for example, are not tau(^,ht therapeutic skills and may be con- 
sidered paraprofessional s in this area; 

Althou.^h Tvuax and Carkhuff and their colleagues have trained 
nui?.erous [>roups of paraprofessionals with their models, T shall limit 
most of iv.v research review to the model that my colleagues, students and 
I have developed which is very similar to the Carkhuff model described 
in Melpinp, and Human Relations , volumes one and two, A basic difference 
?n the model that T use is the revised scales for the core conditions and 
the Global Scale, These scales were chanf^cd fro-n a Five-point to a four- 
point scale and each level of each scale was redefined and revised to 
reflect more obvious behavioral characteristics exemplified by the 
helper, (These scales may be found in Human Relations Development; A 
Manual for Educators , by Gazda, et al , , 1973 and ffuman Relations Develop- 
ment; A Manual for Health Sciences by Gazda, ct al , . in press,) 



The following, p^roups of paraprofessionals have been trained with the 
Gazda, et_al. (1^73, in press) model, which was adapted from the Carkhuff 
Human Resources Developm(?nt :-'odels under p,raduatc students in teacher 
education, teacher educators and supervisors, physicians (medical 
educators), nurses, physical therapy students, public school teachers, 
reli|3ious educators, vocational education supervisors, health educators, 
school principals, dental educators, denta. students, dental assistants, 
nursing assistants, licensed practical nurses and LPN students, military 
race relations 3f)ecicilists, parole and probation officers, alcoholics, 
collet7,e sophomores, high school and junior high school students, psychiatric 
patients, boarding school houseparents, clerical and secretarical petson- 
nol, medical, dental, and nursing school administrators, graduate teaching 
assistants, medical students, and YMCA personnel. In addition, plans are 
underv;ay to train inmates (trustees) to serve as probation and parole 
"helpecs" for juvenile offenders. 

Before T summarize a sample of these studies, I would like to indi- 
cate that the majority of statistically significant results were reflected 
through the v;ritten responses of trainees on the fndex of Responding or 
some modified version of it. This fndex contains helpee statements or 
stems that require a response by the trainee/helper. Responses must be 
judged by trained jidges, Inter-judge reliabilities using the Ebel formula 
usually range between the midn80*s to the mid- ,90Vs when judges use the 
Global Scale (see Gazda, et al ,, 1973) to evaluate the Index of Responding 
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data. Stability reliability on the idcx of Respondinr, was determined by 
Falany (1973) to bo .90 when coTroctcd for a restricted range. 

The second most popular means for evaluatin(^ trainee chan{>e was the 
use of a standard role situation thnt was audio- or video-taped and then 
rated by expert judges (using L*u(? Global Scale) much the same as the 
Index of Respondinp,. Expert judges/raters obtain r's of between .85 
to .95 with the libol formula when inter-judp^e reliabilities: are obtained 
on judges/raters of standard/constant role situations. These constant 
role interactions ranj^ed between three to five minutes in duration. 

Fn an aLi:e:a])t to validate the Global Scale i str-jment for 
i-atinn different levels of responses, Walters {,,h^) usee a measure of 
pupillary response to stimulus statements of pre-rated levels 1.0 (hurt- 
ful or irrelevant) 2.5 (neither helpful nor harmful — neutral) and 
A.O (vorv helpful). Hie effect of communication level was statistically 
significant (p.<.Ol). Gains in pupil diameter over base period during 
the 1.0 and 6.0 stimuli were approximately 13*'' compared with p,ains of 
about GVo in response to 2.5 stimuli. As predicted very low and very hip,h 
level responses received by a helpce will create sip,nif Icantly greater 
emotional reaction (cognitive processing) than a less potent response. 
This study suggests that there is greater or lesser cognitive processing 
(emotional response) to the varying levels of responses measured by th 
Global Scale. 

The following studies showed significant changes on the Index of 
Responding and/or standard role at posttesting. Hornsby (1973) found that 
72 female undergraduate teacher education majors made significant (p<^.001) 
changes on the Index of Responding after 18 hours of SHRT. Bixler (1972) 
found that 120 undergraduate teachor education majors made statistically 
significant changes (p. <^.00l) on the Index of Responding after approxi- 
mately 18 hours of SIIRT. Dalzer (1973) also showed that 128 under- 
graduate teacher education students made statistically significant 
(p.<[.01) changes on the Index of Responding following 18 hours of SIIRT. 
Taylor and Barnes (1973) reported statistically significant (p. <^»0l) 
gains for small groups of in-service teachers and administrators who re- 
ceived varying amounts of SHRT (between 50 and 100 hours) based on the 
Index of Responding* Manners (197A) demonstrated that SHRT staff and peer 
trainers could obtain statistic"^lly significant gains (p.<^.005) on 
undergraduate teacher educati. , students (N=37 and 38, respectively) \;ho 
received 18 hours of SHRT and who were tested on the Index of Responding 
and on a standard role posttest. Seidenschnur (1975") demonstrated that 
a team of health care personnel from an orthopedic hospital unit could 
signific* ntly increase their level of responding on a modified Index of 
Responding following 30 hours of SHRT. A significant increase in morale 
of the trainees also persisted for at least five weeks following training. 
Layser (1974) was able to show a statistically ^^ignificant increase 
(p. '^".05) in 16 houseparent couples (N=32) on the Index of Responding 
following 26 hours of SHRT over 12 weeks* 

In related SHRT studies, Childers (1973) was able to show that 
student teachers who received 15 to 18 hours of SHRT were able, during 
student teaching one year following training, to use significantly less 
(p.\f.05) criticism of their students, stimulate significantly more 
(p.<:;^.05) student talk, arid make significantly (p.<i^.05) more responses to 
students based on observers ratings using the Flanders scale. 

Balzer (197A) was unable to obtain statistically significant changer? 
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on a vacioiy of piM'sonality measures, word observations and a standard 
rolo, following* V\ two-hour sessions of SHRT given to eight psychiatric 
patients by trained nursus. However, of the eight SHRT-patients four were 
able to co-lead thorapy groups with a professional, nurse-therapist follow- 
ing training. Following training three of the four peer-helpers who 
were discharged v/ofp continuing their interest in helf)ing by studying 
psychology in college, doing volunteer "helping" with youth groups, 
and with the American Hed Cross. The fourth peer helper was not dis- 
charged but voluntoorod to co-lead a group with the nur.se on his now 
ward • 

CiucGvich l^^lfx'^ was able to show that five undergraduate teacher 
oducal:ion i^tud'.Mitr. who received /iO hours of SHRT realized a significant 
gain in the perceive<i degree of presence of the core dimensions from 
training session three to nine based on a Modified Leader Effectiveness 
Scale. CiucevichV*^ j)eer-led groups also showed a significantly greater 
perceived degree of presence of the core dimensions than the expert-led 
groups at the end of nine two-hour sessions of training. (Manners had 
used the same Ss in his outcome study and the trainees of peer-trainers 
and expert trainers also made statistically significant gains on the 
Endex of Responding and a standard role eva'^uation. There was no signi- 
ficant difference, however, between peer-lCv^ and expert-led trainee gains.) 

Deneen ^1973) was able to use a modified Index of Responding 
(Dental Coninunication Index) to show a significant (p.<^.001) increase 
in 18 d?ntal students* levels of responding. He was also able to show 
that denial assistants and auxiliaries rated those co-workers functioning 
at higher levels interpersonally as more desirable work partners and 
as rrore attractive persons with whom to associate. Deneen, King, and 
Deneen (/97/) in an unpublished study were able to show significant 
(p,\.005) improved levels of responding of nurses and nursing 
assistants based on the Nursing Index of Responding following 22 nours of 
SHRT. In this stud^^t the authors correlated the Ss POI scores with post 
Nursing Index of Responding Scores and found statistically significant 
correlations on several criteria leading them to conclude that "These 
data help in validating the Index of Responding as an effective means of 
distinguishing self-actualized versus non-self-actualized nursing 
professionals" (n.d., p, 3). 

Desselle (197^0 used three student teachers who had received 20 hours 
of SHRT to facilitate a group of fourth graders over a period of 10 
weeks (meeting three days a week). These three student teachers also 
used the Focus on Self-Development kit by Science Research Associates. 
The fourth graders were rated by trained raters using the Coping Analysis 
Schedule for Educational Settings (CASES). The fourth graders who received 
training by the SHRT student teachers were observed to be more cooperative 
in their behavior than fourth graders not receiving training. Fourth 
graders receiving training were rated more positively by their teachers 
than other fourth graders in the same class who did not receive training. 
The £s included 30 fourth graders who received human relations training 
in group.s of 10. The experimental-control group consisted of 30 fourth 
graders from the same class who participated in reading enrichment classes. 
A third group of 30 fourth graders was selected to be controls for the 
interpersonal interaction between the experimental and experimental-control 
groups. 
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In a study lusinn vSlmilar indico . ds the Empathy Scale and Global 
Scale, Lamoud (1976) trained a proup of four problem boys ranging in 
a|»e from 10 to 13 in a f^roup cotitaininc four role models of the same 
relative ape. The p,roup met twice a week for 10 sessions and a total 
of 20 hours over ;\ 2-S month period. Compared to a control group the 
experimental group made statistically significant Cp* ^tOOl) on the 
criterion variable of empathic understanding* 

Future Research 

Future research should include greater efforts to measure the 
offocts of trained paraprofossionals on their peer-trainers such as in the 
Iianners, Ciuccvich, and Dessclle studies* Tliat is, greater spread of 
effect could result if high functioning paraprofessiona] s would become 
SHUT trainers in addition to professional SilRT trainers. More longi- 
tudinal studies need to be performed to evaluate long-term effects on 
trainers and those with whom the trainees interact. Increased levels 
of functioning based on the Index of Responding and standard role 
evaluations need to be related to relevant behavioral indices. 
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Types ol Helpee Si at amen is 



lU-LPI-l- GIVES-. 
HIS INITIi\L 
STATl-MENTS 



HELPI-R CLASSIFIES 

THE HELPEF/S GTATEJlEr^T 

iUND ASSESSES HIS NEEDCS) 



request 

for 
action 



Uelpce Speaks 




request 
for 
information 



inappropriate 
interaction 



request » 
for j 
understanding/ 
involvement 



HELPESr GIVES 
IMI-IEDIATE RESPOIh'SES 
TO THE HELPEE 



HELPEE GIVES 

FURTHER 

STATEKEirrS 



HELPER RESPONDS 
APPROPRIATELY TO 
HELPEE 'S NEEDS AS 
THEY ARE REVE.\LED 



appropriate 
action 



appropriate 
information 



1 



helper 
politely 
declines to 
participate 



facilitative 
responses 



FACILITATIVE DIMENSIONS USED IN ALL C0J4.MUNICATI0NS 
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Helpee may report closure of initial 
need, or, if the helper has been 
facilitative, the helpee may request 
help with other needs 
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to 

Jer thot jr* »' If * 
relationship. 



•ttt til 'It " 

J" 1 f^' » "^i 11 
••»•<■ 1 ' .- ir> "^.^ v^»» 

or ' ^ » f-^ j-iio" > OP 



•*> cir.r.*. '"I 1' ' • 
; i» #1' >; If) V • ".J*' . 
1*. ^:-cif !• »r> 'c-n^j- 

ro of • ' ■•>f.tn<»*t 

but coTtrol^ '■•i '^f'"**- 
sicfv of f»*t''.- 
tu f-»rj*.' I!" t'.- 
v.^f^'^Tit cf 1*1* rt-.-i- 

1 -» 1 tr,.' f ^^ .r' * ^. cr 



jfi t^* »ir r 

*^ iv,cr ^'it " t 3t 

f«>.nt o>t "lir'-' 

tioris Jn ic'» t'i*%r 

h^lye tut !•> -1 fncnl 
^4t^fP tttAfi * personal 



I f'<^. 

1* or r*! 
I ''in <rt 'T' I <•* */*0P 

I J ^ 1 / ^*>it 

<•«; *ri»f^'5 r'.'v in* 

•o t**- ^»!•"■'^ - "fTni 

( • r.*^* f 1/ iiivo. 4 

for t*-? t.rJicr), 
c;'.»r»v ;oiitj < It di*- 
cr^j jrici' 1 In ' 

t»i* 5P'<:;fic lJr'""-Jofls 
in vJucS -'iti* 
cr':»*i.'i's I*<»J, 'X- 
7l;citly dlM't^^'^ 
•Yrir rflllicnship in 
xp->r<3Utt ''C^ent. 



Pdr«ly if r^»p 
r»\pcn*r; t*^ 
('jiJrJ 1/ th« l«vrU 
rtspontt. 



n-*^ vc^l t'y*Al .1 .* I" 

V* »: , ? tt "i/ tri^f ly 
jir«w»-" '^.''tio'^* r'* 

r * r*l^ if^int 
to t'.' f?n- 
C'r»'^. v'O"*! '"Ot AC" 

th? •I'Sf"'* ^^*'<»vior 
tut r.ot drxw 

t#ntJcn :o 'hr't 
• ItJitr, ci'-^'nt* 
sjfrficMlly cn co^' 
punicittcft*. (fv 
hell-r* r'rtriing tSci'r 
rrUtiOn-htr- 

wc'iM A>I of tJi«? co' Jl'iot* «i^-iePi!'J Ir. fi-h l*v^i M p»;vr»^»ntf.l In « 
r-fore wf'n sfj> {« u^'d to ri'^ r'-sjJiiti*' j , th# r^tcr njst fc« 
i> of tM «on'Jiiion($) th4t Art of fere J op withr.«ld in the help'r'l 
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